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The administration of President Hayes. By John W. Burgess, Ph.D., 
Ju.D., L.L.D., formerly professor of political science and constitu- 
tional law, and dean of the faculties of political science, philosophy, 
and pure science, Columbia university. [The Larwill lectures, 1915, 
delivered at Kenyon college.] (New York: Charles Scribner's 
sons, 1916. 150 p. $1.00 net) 
Mr. Burgess aided the students of Kenyon college in performing "a 
service of piety" in memory of President Hayes when he delivered these 
four lectures, but he added nothing to our knowledge of the Hayes ad- 
ministration or to the history of the United States during the later sev- 
enties. He did not, indeed, pretend to speak on the latter topic, but 
confined himself to a review of what he had long known about the po- 
litical history of the administration as supplemented by Mr. Williams's 
recent life of Hayes. The book is not up to the standard of Reconstruc- 
tion and the constitution, and resembles Mr. Sehouler's volume on re- 
construction in being something of an afterthought. One may well ques- 
tion the sweeping dictum (p. 65) that the Hayes cabinet "was the strong- 
est body of men, each best fitted for the place assigned to him, that ever 
sat around the council-table of a President of the United States;" and 
it is questionable to characterize the selection of Key as "wise" or to 
describe Key as "an able administrator of the Post-Office Department. ' ' 
It was under the eye of Key that the United States was systematically 
robbed by the contractors' gang in the "star route" frauds. Yet none 
will question Mr. Burgess's right to ascribe to Hayes a high place in 
character and service. The lectures will for some time be a convenience 
summary of a period not yet adequately described. 

Frederic L. Paxson 

Reminiscences. By Lyman Abbott. (Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin company, 1915. 509 p. $3.50 net) 

A large circle of readers will welcome this volume, which gives in 
good concise form the views of a keen observer regarding many of the 
significant events of our history during the past half century. For 
forty years of the time, as a journalist, he has been in a unique position 
to observe the making of current history and it is to be regretted that 
the author has not stressed the political history of the United States as 
he declares he would like to do. The main facts of the religious or so- 
cial history, for the same period, would have been quite as acceptable. 

Mr. Abbott lays no claim to originality in his utterances but his in- 
terpretations might well be characterized by that expression, for even 
independent thinkers have through his assistance been enabled to crystal- 
lize more fully their own views. It has been difficult for his critics, even 
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the honest-minded, to classify him for as he says: "I have believed in 
anti-saloon legislation but have not been a Prohibitionist, in social re- 
form but have not been a Socialist, in individual liberty but have not 
been a Republican, in political progress and social justice but have not 
been a Democrat, in a strong central government but have not been a 
Progressive." (pp. 421, 422) The Reminiscences might well be char- 
acterized as the interpretations, by an independent, of political, religious, 
and social phenomena. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the writer disallows all claims to ac- 
curacy, for documentary evidence, he says, has not been accessible, there 
is a marked effort on almost every page to adhere to the use of personal 
letters, and his own contributions to journals. The outstanding chap- 
ters are n, "New York city in 1850;" in, "An American college in 
1850;" vi, "A turning point in my life;" ix, "A mid- western parish 
during the civil war ; " xi, xn, ' ' Reconstruction ; ' ' xvn, ' ' An industrial 
revolution;" xvni, "A political revolution;" and xix, "A religious 
revolution. ' ' 

From 1849 to 1853, Mr. Abbot was a student in New York univer- 
sity; he then practiced law in New York city until 1859. In the 
latter year, the period of "the great awakening" which was nation- 
wide in its influence, and through the influence of Henry Ward 
Beecher he determined to quit law for the ministry. His political 
thinking seems to have been influenced mainly by Mr. Beecher although 
he was also a great admirer of Daniel Webster. A believer in anti- 
slavery, the impracticable methods and uncharitable spirit of abolition- 
ism had no appeal for him. From 1864 to 1869, he served as corre- 
sponding secretary and practical administrator of the affairs of the 
American freedmen's union commission, a society organized for the 
purpose of cooperating with the government in the work of reconstruc- 
tion. 

As an advocate of President Lincoln's theories of reconstruction, he 
broke away from the republicans because of the dominance of the radical 
element in that party. The assassination of President Lincoln, he says, 
"transformed the growing good feeling of the north into bitterness, re- 
vived the expiring sectional enmity, robbed the Nation of its leader, 
caused the work of political reconstruction to be carried on in the spirit 
of war, and set back, apparently, the progress of the Nation toward 
liberty and union at least a quarter of a century." (p 252) 

In 1876, Mr. Abbott became associated with Mr. Beecher as joint editor 
of the Christian union. Eleven years later, at the death of Mr. Beecher, 
he succeeded him as pastor of Plymouth church and served until 1898. 
During these years he continued as editorial contributor and editorial 
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chief of the periodical, the name of which was changed to the Outlook 
in 1893. 

Chapters xvii, xvm, and xix are the most suggestive in the volume, as 
they deal with the industrial, political, and religious changes which have 
taken place in America during sixty years. The material is really a 
resume of Mr. Abbott's spoken addresses and written contributions, 
chiefly in the Outlook. ' ' For the first ten years of my editorial work, ' ' 
he writes: "in dealing with the industrial situation, my chief purpose 
was to persuade my readers that we cannot safely leave the industrial 
situation to work itself out, but that it must be worked out by intelli- 
gent cooperative action." He advocated specific industrial reforms such 
as "shorter hours, better wages, sanitary legislation, prohibition of child 
labor and restriction of woman's labor;" and the establishment of 
postal savings banks, industrial education, and the legal recognition of 
labor unions. 

J. A. James 

History of the national capital from its foundation through the 'period of 
the adoption of the organic act. By Wilhelmus Bogart Bryan. In 
two volumes: 1790-1814, 1815-1878. (New York: Macmillan com- 
pany, 1914, 1916. 684; 723 p. $10.00) 

This is a painstaking piece of investigation primarily in the field of 
local history ; it is so far superior to the average of its kind as to deserve 
consideration among serious historical contributions. It reflects a la- 
borious research through sources which are seldom penetrated by writers 
of city histories; yet it must find its classification with the latter for after 
a series of four introductory chapters, it becomes quite definitely a his- 
tory of the District of Columbia, if not of the city of Washington itself. 
These four general chapters, moreover, attempt no serious contribution 
to historical knowledge and seem to have been constructed without an ade- 
quate plan or organization. The first volume then carries on an inten- 
sive survey of the history of the federal district at its present site 
through the destruction of the national public buildings by the British 
invaders of 1814. The second volume brings the narrative down through 
the adoption of the organic act in 1878. 

Life in the national capital is always a most fascinating field of study ; 
here we have passing in rapid kaleidoscopic review the events of a cen- 
tury and more, the record of growing and changing institutions, and the 
traces of many a political generation. The author has been wise not to 
be led astray by the lure of national political history to the neglect of the 
real subject matter of such a work. The stamp of politics upon the life 
of the national capital, however, has been so indelible as to bring some 



